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INTRODUCTION. 



Jc thoic GENTLEMEN who have encouraged the 

Publication of this Treatise, and to the 

PUBLIC in general. 

1 HE Author of this small treatise having 
experienced that many have not embraced the 
happinefs of improvement in the rudiments of 
GRAMMARaid ARITHMETIC, bybeingout 
ofthe power of purchasing them which have been 
written by the LEARNED, (not to be excelled, 
or equalled by the Author of this litile work, ) 
therefore he has only endeavoured to facilitate to 
the uncultivated Mind the firfl principles of those 
subjeds on which they have written extensively, 
and to lead them through the Primary rules, by 
Vfdiy of Dialogue f conceiving it to be most conge- 
nial to their understandings, which exist in an 
untutored state. 

To the partof Grammar are added the Punctu- 
ation , and proper use of most of the Stops, Pau- 
ses and other marks or characters used in Printing 
and Writing, and explained by examples, &c. * 
From the Intention of thefe Dialogues, the Au- 
thor hopes they will meet with the approbation 
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of those Gentlemen who have kindly encouraged 
him in presenting it to the Public eye ; and fhould 
the making of this treatise so small, that it may be 
obtained by them of whom are before mentioned, 
'jivA be found but the smallest channel of im- 
provement for them, the Happinefs will be an 
unbounded Remuneration, and the height of his 
Ambition Gratified as it meets public sani^ion. 

He now concludes with Diffidence, but yet ho- 
\ irig to be excused all defers ( if poffible.) which 
lie prcfumfs humbly to beg from the Candor.of 
his Friends and the Public , 

And remains their very 

Hu mble and most 

Obedient Servant, 



&. ^. dna/rpju/u. 



#J tlKtKlCMM«m(KKK»)HHHmiCKKHlC) t <H»l l X1H Hb»4Kt.^l^Jf»» 
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DIALOGUE I. 

Between Albina (a vifitor,) Martha A- Emma (fistors ) 

Mar. NOW EmmA, as we and our brothers hive 
taken of oor father and mother's beft welcome, and 
permiffion likewife, to fpend our hours for the pur- 
pofe of exercifing ourfelves in Grammar. 

Alb. I'm extremely glad that we have the liberty of 
having our converfation on thisfubjei^l in private* 

Em. Well then Sifter, now let us begin fiift with 
fome of our paft exercifes, and go through Grammar 
as far as we can in the time allowed for our abfencci 
for we muft Ihortly return to our Patents. 

Mar. Then if you pleafci Albina^ here arc my Exer- 
cifes, which begin thus. — W*^/ 1*5 Grammar? 

Alb. Grammar, is the art of fpeaking and writing 
our thoughts by word's, with propriety. 

Mar. The next h^— What does Grammar treat oJI 

Alb. Grammar treats of fentcnccs ; and fcntences 
confift of words ; and words of one or more fylla-' 
bles ; and fyllables of one or more letters. 

Mar. Then it plainly appears that letters, fyllables, 
words and fentences, make up the whole fubjcft of 
Grammar? 

Em. Yes, for letters put together make fyllables ; 
and fyllables make words; and words make fentences; 
therefore fyllables, words and fentences (as you (aid 
Siiler) make the wh«k fubjeA oi Gi^a^sAX* 
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Jib. So it does.— but arc not there certiin rule* 
and divifions in Grammar? 

Mar. yes, that is the next fjuefiion in my book, 
Albina thus,— /n(u kmumany parti is Grammar divided, 
Em. I think four. 
Alb. Four ?— Yes. 
Em. They arc called Etymology. — 
Alb. I beg your pardon, Emma,— Orthography is 
the full. 

Em, So it is ! Then ihey are in this order, Orthe- 
g'aphy, Etjimelogy, Syntax and Frojady. 

Mar. But what is the meaning of Orthography. 
Jib. Orthography leaches ihe true fpcliing of all 
words. 

Em. Elymolcgy treats of the differem kinds ofwordi 
or parts of fpecch, (which src Wh.) their tierivalions 
and variations. 

Jib. True Emma, — and S^WM* teaches how to join' 
words together in itxAencei.—ProJody, the rules of 
Pronunci.ilion and Vcrfificaiion. 

Mar. But Emma, you faJd £/}nji3/cg^ treats of the 
(lltFercnt part! oFfpeech, wiiich nxt Un in number, — 
What is the meaning of parts of Upeechl 

Alb. Give mc leave to anfwer that.— You know- 
Martha, that you and your Sister have before faid, 
ihat letters make fyllables, andfyllables raakcMor(Js?| 
Ma' . Yes we did. 

Jib, "How (hen, ditfewords, though there are thou- 

fanils, yet there arc bnl twenty-fix letters which make. 

ihem all; and ihcfe woids arc divided into ten paiti- 

cular^ar/t. 

Em. Are not thefe particular patls called, Jriichi 
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posititm^ CoHJunShn. and Inter] eBim 
Alb. Ycs4 truly fo. 
Mar. They are fo in my book, Sifter. 
Alb. Now Emma, will you explain the feccnd part 

of Speech? 

£m. Certainly, Albina— A Mun is a part of 
Speech, which is the name of any thing that exifts, ( I 
mean that has Being) or any thing of which we have 

any notion. 

Mir, Then any thing ihat can be keard^-^feen^-^ 
felt^—fmelt^-' or that is ihtJubjeS of any difcourfc is 
called a Noun. 
Em. Yes. 

Mar. The next queflion is. — What are Common and 
Pr<?/^^r Nouns. 

Alb. There are two forts of Xouns^ called common and 
proper. ACommon^ov^ is that which has a name com- 
mon to every one of the kind : as, ifo«, which is a 
name common to all Men : Boy^ which is a name com« 
mon to all Boys ; But a Man or Boys Chriftian Name, 
is a Proper NovUi and fo are all Chriflian Names; as . 
John, William, Thomas, Mary, Elizabeth, Harriot, 
Jcc. Names of Towns, Cities, &c. areproper^ as^Londoth 
Dublin', Pekin^ Birminghamy Bedford^ he. for there is 
but one place called London^ one place called Dub lin% 
one^lace called Pekin, 

Em. And but one place called Birmingham^ alfo but 
one Bedford. 
Alb. True! 

Mar. Then it is plain that there are more than me 
of the fort called a Common Noun. 

Alb. That is the very reafon why a Mun is called 
commotio becaufc there being more than one o^ vW^ow.^ 
Em. But bow can Chriftian Natut^V^^c^t^'PTO^tT 
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Jfemes, for ilierc are many named JiiAn, William, Tk^ 
mas, Mrtrj, Elizibtth, and Huniol, in the world, and 
even in one Town, 

Jill, So there arc, but ihere is but me John and ene 
William, irc. among brothers, in one family; and bu[ 
Bite Mary and eiie Etitabetk ■be among tiOers in one fa- 
mily. For example, in oui family there is but eat 
Aftrlker ol my broihcre, and you have no Siflers of ibe 
fame names as yours. 

Em. No iheic is noone named Emma ot Marl /ia. 

Mar. So this is the reafon, that our Jfnm:s are call- 
ed P'oprr. 

Alb. Moft ceriaialy. Manba. 

Mar, I ihank you,— now ihe next queflion is. How 
many Cases have Nouns? ihey arc here faid to be thretj 
but wbai are ihey called? 

Em. The firfl is the Komtnalive Cafe, which is lim- 
ply namino the Mem, as if I called you by your 
name, and fay to you, /j this your Boflk, Afariha? ibe 
fecond Cafe is ihc Pojfessive, which means to poflcfs or 
own any thing. 

Mar. What ihcn, Sificr, as I do own this Book, am 
I in ihc Poifefiive Cafe. 

Em. Yes, for if I were to be afkcd, whofeBook ihai 
is, (which you have.) I ftiould fay, il is Martha's Bwk. 

Mar. O, then you put a Comma and a 'j lo my Name 
when you would make my name in ihe Pofsejsive Cajt? 

Em. Yes, always. 

AIS. Not always, for you may put ibe word (/be- 
fore the Noun, inflead of j and ihc Comma after it. 

Mar. Now. Albina, pleafe lo fay what is i\n Objec- 
live Cajel 
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Alb. The Objedlive Cafe is written the fame as the 
Kominative Caje^ fo both are as one and are thus* — 
Emma loves Martha. 

Em^ And could not you properly fay$ I love Martha'^ 

Alb. O yes» the very fame* for Martha would be in 
the Objedlivc Cafe becaufe flic would receive the 
force of my Lave. 

Mar. Then any Xaun^ Albina, is in the ObjeHive 
Caje^ that receives the force of fome perfon's Level 

Alb. Yes, or the force of a perfon's Hate \ or the 
force of being Beaten; or any force of A<Jlion what* 
ever, Martha. 

£m. What is the next queflion, Sifter. 

Mar. It is^-^What does GzuDZKmean? 

Em. There arc faid to be three Genders^ one means 
Mafculine and one Feminine. 

Mar, The Mafculine or Male i% the Hs kind, as 
Man^ Bcy^ Prince% King^ ^rc. 

Em. And the Feminine or Female^ is the She kind, 
as Woman^ GirU Princefs^ Queen^ ^c. 

Alb. And thefe are alfo Feminine ^^ Lady^ Maid^ 
Mijkejsr Xurje. he. — But what is the other Gender J 

Em. Neuter^ Mifs Albina 

Alb. For why do you call it Xeuterf 

Em. fiecaufeall things without /i/2r, are]neitber ikb/^ 
nor Female^ and therefore are JVi Gender. 

Mar. I obferve that the Xeuter Gender means n$ 
Gender. 

Alb. Without a doubt, Martha it does* 

Em. Nouns have fome other property" which is call- 
ed,^ 

Alb. J{umber. 

Mar. O, it ii htxt.-^What is Numbisl ? 
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Alb. Number has iu>B forls. they arc. 5in£K/flr 
Plural. The Singular means only One of any Jfoun, 
and ihe Plmai means mere ihan On^. 
^f"'. Ttuo things ate Plural, 

Alb. Yes, and ihc greaiell of all numbers jsbui Plui-ai. 

Em. Siflcr, a King is Singular, — hat Kings, arc Plural. 

Mar. So Man Is Singular, lor Man \S but one, and 

Mfn are PlurnI; for Mwi may mean tme or Ufi'thtrnfand 

Mrn, or more than that. 

Alli. Now lei us hear how ihc Plural of Noons ii 
formed ? 

f-m. For Ihc mofl pari j is put lo the Singular; as 
Boy with J [lut lo it is Boys, which may mean two or 
more, whith arc Plural: Uerje, which is Singular, 
with a s pul to it, hHorJcs, and may mean two (or 
more,) which are Ptutal. 

Alb. But the Plural you know Emma, is very often 
formed by the fyllable cs, being pul to ihe Singular; 
as fca with « make ffl»«J, which may mean two (or 
more,) as fuch are Plural.— ^ow there arc many 5nj- 
£w/(ir Nouns, made Plural by adding or changing one 
or more letters, thus— /is changed for f and j, (en 
and ren, arc added to the Singular to form the Plurali) 
i> and rt changed for e and eo ior ce anduwiforjV — y 
for iVi— f for ce—ny for ce and fo on. 

Em. Mifs Albina, pleafe to name one of each Xeun 
that docs vary fo in the Singular to make ihe Plural ? 
Mar, Sifter I will,— thefirllis Wife, and the Plwal 
is WiOTj— and 0*ihc Plural is Oxen—Child the Plutal 
is Children— Brother \he Plural is Brethren— Man ihc 
P/Kra/ is Affn—ro-'i^ ihc /•/nra/ is Teeth- Mou/f the 
P/wffl/ is Jlf/^-Lfl^^j- the Plural is Ladies— Die the 
Plural is Dicc—Timy ihe P/ara/ Is Anw, 
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ErTi, i fee plainly now ihe manner how the Ptvnt 
is formed in changing (or adding) one or more letters 
oFthe Singular Noun, and now if you pleafe, tell me 
how I may know every J^'om ? 

Mar. O, Sifler, if you remember, that hy pulling 
ihe word As or The before any word, that you thinlt to 
be a Xaitn, if ihat make fitife the word is fure lo be a 
Aiiwi ; as, A Tree, The Mom. Now ihefe words make 
fcnfc, fo the words Tree and Moim are Jimru. 

Alb. And Emma, if you were to read in any Book 
thcfc words.— TAf Goodness fl/" God, iinotmihin the 
CoMPREHENSiOH oj Mah. and you wifhed to know, 
which are KoutUt you may IJoon obtain that knowledge, 
by what your Sifter laft faid. 

Em. The word God is a Noun, for we can fay the 
Ged. 

Mar. But what parioffpccchSiHcr,are Goi)ii«f/i and 
-Comp>ehensi<m? — come tell us — whatdidljufl now fay? 
£m. Is it not an adjc^ive, — O no,— what they 
are J^ouns. 

Alb. How do you know thai they are Noumf 
Em, Why becaufe there is the word The before them 
already, without my putting either the word The or A 
before (hem, as you faid I may do, io know what 
wofds are JVoans. 

Mar. You arc right, and you may obferve that this 
proves them to be Nouns. 

Alb. NowwehavegoneihroughtheJV^wm,— you pro- 
bably perceive that there arc Three attributes which 
belong to it, namely, Cafe Gender and Nambert 

Em. Yes, we know that there are three eafescalied 
the J{orninalive, Pofseju've and ObjeSive. 

Jlur, The fe Co/ei are explained aLS-wtW » "«t •^»»._ 
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alfo ihc three Genden and the two Xumbcn, — fo 
we'll proceed lo the next quellion. which is, — Whalii 
a Prmoun.—l lliink. SiiUr, that you kaow the Pro- 
nouns vet y well, though you did ( if you remember,} 
forget to ufe the riglit pronoun when we had (he plea- 
fure to meet Mifs Albina. on coining 10 fee us this 
lime;— but Id tij hear the P'oaeun explained 

Em, A Pronoun is a word ufcd inOead of the JViwii 

10 prevent faying the Noun fo many limes overj as 

7ht Boj plays. — lie Boywim, — The Bay sings. — The Boy 
iy^iK/<j,— we (hould fay,— TAi: BoY )i/tf)ij,— He wi«, — 
Hb sings, — He whistles. 

Mar, It is plain that the word He is put in the place 
of the Neun Boy, after the firft time faying Boy. 

Jit. Yes, and the word He is called ihe Pronoun of 
the Man Boy, where you fee ihat the word He is ufcd 
three times inflead of the Noun Boy 

Mar, Indeed it is, and it would be flrange and very 
wrong for me to fay of my brother, — Aariher watis. 
Junker Rviis.~Aurther Slops, 

Em, Yes, lo be fure,— It (hould be — Aukther 
walks,— Hi. rvns,—UEjops, 

Mar, Yes, Sifter, you obfcrvc the word He is ufcd 
inllead of the Noun, Aurther every time, and as Jur- 
ther is a Noun, the word He ia called the Pronoun, 

Evi. There are many forts of Pronouns, but I do 
not know them, will you pleafe Albina to_iuform me 
how many there are ? 

Jib. The principle Pronouns are thefe, — /, ThoXf 
He, She, It,— We, Ye {or You) They—Mine,, Thine,— 
Ours., Yours, Theirs, His, Hers, Us,— Me, Thee, Him, 
Her, It,— Us, You, Then.— Now thefe words called 
Pronouns are to be ufed inftead oi Nouns, and ihey are 
better to he underltood, as- 
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r. But how is Itknown» Albina, which Pronouns 
: for any particular Noun*. . 
• I was going to tell you, — It is by the following 
^s or arfangmeht of the Prommns. 

I. Table of Pronouns Singular. 

mnative J Cafe^ firfl Perjon fmgular Kumher: 
» Pojsefsive \ Gender ehhct Mafcullnc or Fc- 
)ljeviivc ) minine. 

I. Tablcof Pronouns Plural. 

Homtnative ) Cafe^ firft Per/an plural Xumber: 
s Pofiefsive > Gender cither Mafculine or Fc- 
jettive ^ ) minine. 

II. Table of Pronouns Singular. 



, Kominative ) Cafe^ fecond Perjon lingular 
E, Pofsefsive \ .Number: Gender cither M^fcix- 
Objective ) line or Feminine. 



II. Table of the Pronouns Plural. 

rYou,) JVJwj. > Caje^ kcouAPerfon ^\mx2\ Kum- 
I, Pojsefuve \ ber: Gender cither Mafculine or 
Objective ) Feminine. 

Table of (Mafculine) Pronouns Singular. 

S?/?''r \ Cafe, third Perfon finguUrJ^umber: 
''olsesive } -ir r i- n> j 
Objective ) ^«>/^«^ Gender. 

. Table of (Feminine) Pronouns Singular. 
fominative 



fonunative ) >, /• A. 
)bjeelive ) ^"- ^ 



■oiuistve > -, third P-rr/b« fingular Num- 
Ibjecti— * ^" ' ^'^""'""'^ Gendev 
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V. Table of (Neuter) Pronouns Skicrular. 

III. Tabic (cither Mafculinei FemininCi or Neuter) 

Pronouns, Plural. 

They, Jfominative. ) Cafc^ third Perjon plural Num* 
Theirs, Pofscfsive K ber. Gender, either Majculine^ 
Them, Objective ' ) Femviine or Neuter. 

Mar. Now Albina as you have given us the Ta^ 
bles of Pronouns, we will go to. our Mother and ][Fa- 
ther, and when we return here, then we will have 
the explanation of them. 

■*"^^^^ Wiffi"^ ^^^■"~' 
II. DIALOGUE. 

ALB. Now as we again have got permiflion to dif- 
courfc on Grammar, let me ask you Emma, if you 
obferve that in the Tables of the laft Dialogue that 
there are in a P/onoun ; Case, Person, Number, and 
Gender ? 

Em. Yes, — I do obferve that the Pronoun / be- 
gins the firft Table, thus, — / Xominative Cafe firft 
' Perfon fingular Number^ and the Gender^ either Mafcu- 
line or Feminine. — But why^es ihe Table fay G^«- 
der^ either Majculine or Feminine? 

Jib. Becaufe a Pronoun may be ufed infiead of a 
Xoun^ that is either Majculine^or Feminine or XeuUr — 
So if you know of what Gender the Noun is, for which 
ihe Pronoun I (lands infiead, that Pronoun is of the fame 
Gender* 
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Em. O, then if my brother Augafiui were to fay of 
bimfclf,— "/ learn Geography,*'— zs he is a JJ^^ who is 
oF the Majculine Gender^ fo the Pronoun /, fliOuld be 
called Mafculine I fuppofe. 

Alb. Yes. 

Mar. Sifter, if you were to fay of yourfelf,— "//^tf^« 
Geography,'* — Then as the Ptonmm /isinflcad of your 
name, it muft be called of the Feminine Gender ^ as you 
are a Female. 

Alb. Very true, and if I were to fay. — You are tead 
ers oj HiJlory.^*—\o\J which is inflead of your names, 
(Martha and Emma,) and as you are both Females 
the Pronoun You, muft be of the Feminine Gender, and 
of the Plural number as you are more than one. 

Em. I do obfervc that the pronoun You is of the 
Feminine Gender^ as we are G/r/5. —and as we aic two^ 
in number we muft be Plural alfo. 

Alb, I fuppofe you both obfervc that there arcre- 
prcfentcd Three Perfcns (or Nouns,) in the Pronouns, — 
as in the firfl^Tablc you fee there aie I, Mi.vFit, Me, 
which are cp.Ued the fiift Pcrfons and the Singular 
Number { as the Table fays, ) — Thefc Pronouns arc 
ufed thus,— »*JA/s JB(7^i I oum,Jor it isMi^z, as your 
Mother gave it to Me." Hcreyou may obfcivc that I 
have ufcd the Pronouns /, Minr Me, inftcad of my 
name \hr tt Ximts. — and in the firft Table ihe Pro- 
nouns are called the firft Perfons Plural, and are ufcd 
in writing and fpeaking, thus— **We called/or the fruit 
that is Ours whichrThmnas left forUs.''— And the fecond 
Table of Pronouns is called the fecond Perfons Sin* 
gular^ and are ufed in writing and fpeaking, thus, — 
"Thou wentejljor Thine which was bequeathed Thee." 

♦ The Possessive ,IIuvc memfoncd in each Person, lest th" 
Learner should b^ p'^pplcxcd bv ih» o^' '^n 
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Now the fccond Tabic of Pronpuns which arc called 
the fccond Pcrfons Plural and areufcd in an exampfe 
thus.— »*Ye, (ot You) and all that are Yours take with 
You A^wf^i"— and fo arc the reft of the Tables ufed. 
Mar I .Suppofc the third Tablcof Pronouns arc ufed 
thus,— **HE/^a£/ lo/lHis way^ had not meguidedHiM^*''^ 
and alfo in the fourthTablc they arc ufed thus, — She 
lo/i Hers, for which I much blame Her,— and fo with 
the ofhers I believe? 

Aib. Yes, certainly Martha. 

Em, Give mc* leave to make a remark on the fourth 
Table, thus,— *'Ye [oxYo\j) fentthe Book back which I 
received and I returned that which was YoURS unto 
Vou. •• 

Alb. You are riglit, Mifs Emma. 

Em, But the particular point in my remark, is, why 
do wp fay Ye or You ?--Do both the words mean the 
fame ? 

Alb. Yes, the very fame, tho' it is in fomc degree 
more proper to fay Ye. for the fake of diflindlion of 
Cafe and JS umber. 

Em. Then why (hould we ever fay yoti? 

Alb, Bccaufc it is more commonly fpokcn by Peo- 
ple in converfation, and as fuch it is more familiar 
and pleafing to the car to fay You. than Xe, 

Em» I undcrftand you now, — but pleafe to inform 
me this alfo, why do we and many , People fay, Ye 
(or You) when they only fpcak to one Perjon? for in 
the Tabic Ye (or You) is called Plural. 

Alb. So it is Plural, and to fpcak properly, we 
fliould fay,TH0U when we only fpcak to one Per'-/ 
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Jcn^ — but Emma recoiled that I have jufltold you that 
You is ufed very commonlry for tht pronoun Ye. 

Em. That' I do recoiled- 

Alb. Well then, this pronoun You isalfo very com- 
monly ufed for the pronoun Thou, 

Mar. Sifter we may fay to one Perfon^ — You in- 
flcadofTHOu; — as, '♦You (Albina) have kindly ex* 
plained M/5,*'— or, **Thou (Albina) hajt kindly explain- 
ed this:' 

Em. I believe it be fo, for as I underfiand cufiom 
has got the better of propriety. 

Alb. Now then, as you underftand what little I 
have already faid, I will make an obfcrvation on the 
third Table. 

Mar. That is the Table of Pronouns which I be- 
lieve to be always of the Mafculine gender^ of which I 
gave an example* 

Alb. So you Martha obferve that in this Table He, 
His, Him, are called the third Pcrfon fingular num- 
ber, and of the Feminine gender ? 

Mar. Yes. 

Alb. I will fpeak a fentencc, and use the Pronouns 
inftead of the Xotin (except once) every time, thus, — 
•* God is he who made «5, afid his we are^ and him or^Iy 
Jhould we ferve'^ — You here may obferve that I have 
ufed the Pronouns He, His, Him, inftcad of the 
Noun God, — And now another obfervation I will 
make to you both, which is on the fourth Table, of 
which you have fpoken. 

Mar. That is the Table of Pronouns of the Fcmi" 
nine gender. 

Alb. Yes,— they are thefe,— She, Hers, Her,— 
which are called the third perfon fing3i\^T tv\vk^^\^ 
and Fiminine gender.— Emma^ 7 ou m^TVsi\k^\\ \^^ 
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Feminine^ — as for example, — ^''Your Sijicr is x^ry kind^ 
for Sh£ would have given to me (this momingj ail thejruit 
that were HerSi and Jot fuch a generous offer I Jhalt ever 
love Her." — NowMarthatin this true fayingyoumay 
obferve that I have ufed the Pronouns^ She, H^r$) 
HeR) (instead of your Sister's name, which you well 
know' is the Xoun^) and thcfe Pronouns are of the 
fame Gender as the Noun^ which is Feminine^ as fhe is 
a Female. 

I 

Mar. You understand Sifter, what Mifs Albina 
. fays ? 

Em. O yes, very well ! 

Mar. Now then, I will tiy to explain the fifth 
Table, which are the Neuter Pronouns^ called It, Its, It 
and are to be ufed inftead of the Neuter Xoun^ as Tour 
Carriage is a neuter Koun^ for it has no life. But now 
I dm at a lofs to give you an example how iht Pronouns 
are ufed inftead of the Noun. 

£«». Shallltry Sifter? 

Mar. If you think you can,— -but flay,— I think I 
can now, I believe we may ufe the Pronouns It, Its, 
It, inftead of the Noun^ thus— *vr/4<? Carriages which 
Mifs Jlbina came (Imujljay) It is very fine; Its erna;- 
ments bei?ig the mojt elegant I ever Jaw ^ and. thoje which 
are in \t the more particularly Jo. ^* 

Alb, I cannot fay you have not ufed the Pronouns 
riuhtly, but >ou might have ufed thenj without con* 
fering fo great a compliment. 

Em, Yes Siilcr, you have ufed the Pronouns, It^ 
It§, It, inftead of the Noun Carriage^ which is call- • 
ed of ihe neuter Gender^ or So lender; for as a ncu- 
ler Noan is z Natm without life, it certainly can have 
no Gender^ 
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MarrSiAtr, explain the third Plural Table? 
Em. I will try to do fo, they arc the Pronouns that 
arc to be ufcd for Plural Nouns, whether Majculine^ 
Feminine or JYirttMr.— Now as our brothers arc 
Boys^ which arc Majculine, I (hall (hew you by an ex- 
ample, thus-^^^THtY are gone io fee the little horje which 
iV Theirs, that their father gave to Them." 

Alb. I obferve that you have ufed the Pronouns 
They^ Theirs^ Them^ infteadof youi brother's names, 
and as Auguftus and Henry arc two^ they are Plural. 
Mar. Thank yoii Sifter, now if you plcafc,— 
Alb* How many forts of Pronouns are there ? 
Mar. I am not certain, I was going to aik you. 
Em. I think I have read of Six forts. 
Mar. And I have I'm furc read of Four. 
Alb. Some do admit of fix forts, and I will endea- 
vour to explain them, thus, — the; two first forts arc 
Perfonal and Pojsejsive Pronouns^ and the four others 
are termed Pojsejsive^ Definitive,, Demonjlrative^ and 
Relative Pronominal Adjectives. ^Ohicxvc that the two 
first forts of Pronouns are the Perjonal Pronouns which 
are the Pronouns in the Nominative and Objedivc 
Cafes of the Tables of Pronouns, that I have repea- 
ted to you,— aj /, Me^We^ Us Thou^ Thee,-^Te. 

Ton, — Thcy^ Them, he. 

Mar. And the Pojsejsive Pronouns^ I fuppofe be them 
in the Pojsefsive Caje of the Tables ; as, Mine^ Ours — 
Thine ^ Tour s^^ His, Her s^^ Its, Theirs. 

Alb.lndttA, you are very right, — Now if you pleafe 
fpcak of the Pronouns called, (as I beiorc fxid) Pro- 
nominal Adjedives. 

Mar, O, that I cannot do with any propriety, there- 
fore let me beg o^ymi to do fo, as you certainly have 
by far the fupciior knowledge olGi^iamw v^^' 
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Mb, Dear Martha (lay your compliments, and I 
will proceed. — The firft of the Prmeminal AdjedliveSs 
2i\z cdWcA i\\t PoJseJsives\ as, My, Thy ^ His Her^ Oiir, 
loufy Their^ now thcfe Poffeflivc Pronominal Ad- 
jcflivcs have the fame fenfe as the Pcrfonal Pojsejsivc 
Prwumns^ when put juil before the Xouns, 

Mar. I was thinking ihcy were (foraething) of that 
nature, — fo then, we may fay, *' This is My iopk^*' in- 
ftead of faying, This is Mine and 3iUo \This is Thy 
bock^ inftoad of, ^^This is Thine." 

£m. And (of thcfe Apricots that we have) I may 
fay, *' Thgfg are Our Apricots^* inflead of faying, 
^^Theje are Ours," and in the like manner are the 
other Pronominal Adjeftives ufcd 1 fuppofe. 

Alb. Yes, and the Pronoun ^i^Y.^ is ufed when the 
next word is not a Aiwi*, (except when the Noun be- 
gins with a Vowel,) and the Pronominial Adjeftivc 
MYi when the next word is a Noun, and beginning 
with a Confonant, — but now we muft go to the fecond 
fort of Pronominal Adjectives, which are called the 
Dejinitives\ as, Some^ Any^ Xone^ One^ Other ^ Another^ 
^c. which point out the meaning of the Koim to which 
they refer or are joined. 

Ad. And have ihefe Definitives no variations, as the 
Poffeffive Pronominals have? 

Alb. One and Other have the Plural Number; aS, 
'^ Takheedihatyedefpife not One of tkeje little Ones," 
that is, thefe little children;— ^*' 7/ is not theje Men, 
but Others," One^ Others and Another^ have alfo the 
Poffeflive cafe; as, Oi^fs nature is frails and Other's 
I J the fame. 

Mar. That is, (I fuppofe,) the fame as fayinf **My 
nature isfrai I andfo other Perfons is the fame^'* -^huo- 
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THER is ufcd in the Poffcffivc Cafe, by Mr. POPE, 

«• Teach mc to feci ANOTHER^S woe. " 

Alb. Yes.— now you both, I believe obferve that 
Others, is only ufed when the Noun to which it re- 
fers is omitted. Likewife One is ufed in an unde- 
termined fcnfe; as, One is apt to hejurfrijed^ — •*One 
cannot comprehend the Almighty God.** 

Mar. I well underfiand you Mifs Albina, and I can- 
not avoid faying to you, how much better you under- 
Hand Grammar than we* 

Alb. Now We'll proceed to the next of the Prono- 
minal Adjeftivcs. 

£m. They are called DemonJlrativtS^ I remember* 

Alb. TkiSs and. That, are called Demonjirative Pro- 
noun as they more particularly point out the Thing 
that is fpoken of.— -They have alfo the Plural Num- 
ber. 

Mar. How is the P/tfra/ formed ? 

Alb. The Plural of This is Theje, and the Plural of 
That is ThoJe\ — That is fomctimes a Relative Prono- 
minal Adjedive, as you will fee, when we fpeak of 
the Relatives', — when TAn/, is neiihcT sl Demori/lrativi 
nor Relative, it is a ConjunHion. 

Em. You have already explained" five forts, there- 
fore the Relative Pronouns will be the next. 

Alb. Yes, and ihey arc ihth^—Who, That, Which, 
What^ and fo on. 

Ad, Why arc thefe called Relatives ? 

Mar, Sifter, do not you recollefl ? I do,— they are 
called Relatives becaufe they Relate to fome Koun or 
Pronoun, going before in thefentence, (or undcrftood) 
which is called the Antecedent.-^They alfo join one 
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part of the fcntence to the other.— This I very well 
rccolleft of Relalivcs^ Mifs Albina. 

Jib. I perceive you do,— Now thcfc Relatives^ (as 

you fay Martha,) do relate to Xauns^ and Perjanal 

Pfonouns^ of the Plural and Singular Numbers, — And 

the Relative Who has three cafes, the fame as the Per- 

Jonal Pronouns, 

Em. Then Who^ Is the Nominative Cafc» (I fuppofe) 
but which are the Pofsejsivt and ObjeHive Cafes. ? 

Alb. The relative, Who^ is declined as in this Ta- 
bic. 

Who, Nominative \Cafe and is the Relative io the 

* Whose Pof'^Mv, (firjljecond ^viAthir d?cr[on%iin' 
, WHOSE, roJse]sive J ^^j^^. ^^ pj^^^j ^j ^^^ pcrfonal 

Whom, Objedive J pronouns, Mas. or Fcm. Gend« 

Mar. Pleafe to give us an example, Mifs Albina« 
how the Relative is ufed, ia a feutencc that we may 
obferve what Jfoun or Pronoun is the Antecedent^ to it. 

Alb. The Relative Whoy in the Nominative Cafe, is 
ufed twice in this line of Mr. POPE'S '' In him Who 
is or him Vinojinds a friend " and the Proncans before 
each Relative are called Antecedents. 

Mar. The Pronouns Uim^ are the Antecedents to the 
Relatives ? 

Alb. Yes, and nowTll flic w you by examples, how 
the Relative Who% in the Pojsejsive Cafe is ufed, thus, 

,, Rough quarries, rocks and hills, WHOSE heads touch Heaven/* 

" O, yc monal Engines WHOSE rude throats 

" The immortal Jove's dread clamours counteifeiu'* 

Mar. In thcfc examples I obferve that you have 

* Whose, May be properly said to be the Relative to the Possessive 

Pronouns, of the Masculine and Feminine gender. 
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ufcd the Relative irithft /"^w/iiw Cafe,— but whhh 
are the Antecedenti ? 

Atb. Iti the firf( example llieie are three Anlecedenl; 
ro t>nt Reldthe^ therefore tlie Relative Is Plural, and ia 
the fccood example Erginei arciiic Aniccedeni which 
are Plural, therefore their Relative mufi be Plural 

alfo Now then ihe Relative Who, in ihc 0/>jeetive 

Cafe, i« ufed in ihefe following fcntences.— "Joyt^A 

{was) the huibami oj Mary, of Whom was born Jejus. " 

"//i5joAn Whom I btheadcH."—Even Majn ib Whom 
je IruJ." 

Em. Vou have Alblna, ufed the Relative H'im, 
whichis the 0*/Vc/iw Cafe, once in each renlencc I 
obferve, and the Antecedtnt to ihe Relative Whem, in 
ihc Brit fcnience is Maiy, and in the fecond it hjehn, 
and in the third it is Majes, ibnl righteous Man, who 
preached fo long unto the IfraeliicS. 

Mar. Indeed Sifter, I did not ihjnk you could fo 
well underfland the Relative, nor tliat you knew of 
that accoiintorMoRs,— but let us know if you know 
where Mifs Albino has taken ihcfc fentenccs fiom. 

Em. The firfilthink is fium St. Matthew, ibe 
other from St. Mark, and the iaft I ara fure is in 
the fifth chapicr of St. John, and near the lailer 
end of it. 

Alb, It is pari ofthc forty fifth vcrfc of the cbap- 
icr, andihe firft fenlence is part of the i6ih verfc 
of the firft chapter of Maiibcw's Gospel,— the fccond 
fcnience is pact of ilic i6ih verfc of the 6th 
chapter of Mark. — Now Mifs Emma, you indeed have 
fliewn more knowledge than I myfcif expcflcd,— hut 
now ! have to fay that ibce are a great many parts 
of Gratnmar of which I know not an^ lUiia^ -Amwi.. 
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aor B«cd, iodccdi lill I faave piocndcd fnrihef (I i 
lold) in other paniculars of moic imponancc ; 
Grammar. 

Mar. I believe from what I have read, ihat Wh«% 
Which and ff^af are called InteiTogativei, which mean 
ihe afking of (]ucf)ions. 

Alb. Yes. ihcj- do. ihe Tame as if I were to a(k you 
ihefequcflioni,— "Who iiin the ParhafV — "Whose 
hoek is ihal?" — Whom do fou level"— nay yon obfeivc 
Manha and Emma, ihai I have ufcd the Relative 
Who, in ihc three cafes, by ihc asking of qucllioos, ■ 
and it is tote obfcrved alfo. that. Who, Wkcje., and 
Wkom, are only ufed in asking queflions. wheoihey 
refer to Perjom, but w/iich and what arc ufed id atking ' 
queflions, when they refer to cither Peffini or X^'fgH ' ■ 
Whiih is improper lo be ufed to Perfonsin any ' 
form ihan in afking queflions ;— The Rehiive That' 
refers to all Notins. 

Mar. Then ihe relative TAui refers lo both 7*ifryiBj 
and Things you mean ; as, — " The Man That breughi 
ihtje Apncets, has left Them That are much better." 

Alb. Yes, you arc righi, but indcsd of ufing ihc Re- 
iaiive That, after the Noun Man. (which is the An- 
tecedent to That) you may life ihc Relative Who, 
which is a Relalivc that oilly refers to Perjens. 

Mar. So I may, I obfcrve,— but I could noi proper- 
ly have ufed the Relative Who, in place of the Rela- 
tive Taat, which is after the Pronoun Them, (which 
is the Antecedent to it) becaufe this Pronoun Them, 
ii in place of the Noun Apricots-, which are Things 
and not Perfins. 

Alt. True Martha, but you vay ufe the R¥,)aUv%' ■ 



Which, (as it refers to Things the fjme as the Rela* 
tivc That) after the Pronoun Them. 

Em. O certainly you canSiftcr,doyoaundei;flanc{ ? 

Mar. Yes, I do now.. 

Em. Now Mifs Albina I fuppofe you have fpoken 
all ydu have to fay on the Pronouns. 

Aib. Noi there are a few more Pronominal Adjec- 
tives, called Diftributives', as, Eiihcr^ Eachs Every^ 
^c. thefe are called Dijlributives^ as they relate to 
Pcrfons orThings feperately and fingly : Own and Self 

are Pronominal Adjcflivcs(and they have a Plural form: 
ViB'Selves^)yrhichzrc pined to the Pojsejsive Pronominal 
Adjeflivcs; as Uy Own, Xcur Own, My Self, His Self, 
Our Selves, Their Selves, h'C. 

AlK We have one obfervation more to make, and 
then we have done with what we have to fay of the 
Pronouns. . 

Mar. What is that obfervation, Albina? 

Alb. It iit this, — that when two Pcifons are toge* 

thcr, the perfon who fpeaks is called ihtjirjl Perfon, 

the perfon fpoken to is called the fecond Perfon, and 

the perfon or things fpoken of (and perhaps not pre« 

X fent,) is called the third Perfon. 

Mar. I fuppofei indeed I am fure, that / who fpeak 
am ihe^r/l perfon, and the perfon {9 whom I fpeak, 
ijs the fecond perfon. Then (as you fay ) the perfon 
(or thing) of whom I fpeak muft be called the third 
Perfon. 

Alb. Yes, now you both particularly obferve, that 
/Ar<^ perfons may be the fubjeft of any difcourfc, 

Em, We do» I believe* 

Mar. Yes. 

Em. Now you faid that you wo*i]d fpeak on \,l\t. 
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Adjecflivcs after the Pronouns. I do not underffand 
all the Adjcflivcs, therefore let uc fpeak of them herci 
and I will tell you them that I do know. 

Mat. Plcafc to begin then Sifter. 

Em» Adjedivcs arc I believe thofe words which 
fignify the quality of all Xcuns^ that are either Gswl 
or Bad^ Sweet or 5wr, Strong or fVeak^ and To on. 

Mar. Yes, Large ot Smalls Long or Shorty Bread or 
Kcrtow^ Rich or Pocr^ and fo on. But now let.'OS 

hear you ufe an Adjeftivc before a Noun. 

Em. Thus then— '**^ Good »w«"—*'i/ Pretty fw/" 
—*'i4 Great Town, •— **i^ Sv/LET/ruit.'* — Here you 
may obferveihat I have ufcd the Adjedives* G0od% 
pretty^ Great, Sweet. 

Alb. Which is the Adjeflive in this fcntence,— 
^^The Glorious Sutt?'* 

Em. The word Glorious^ to a certainty. 

Alb. Now you well underftand me I fuppofe« — in* 
deed I am fure you do, fo I will alk you if Adjcdives 
are ever varied? 

Em. Adjedlivee I believe are varied to exprcFs com- 
parifon, and there are two forms of comparifon ; the 
firll is called the Comparative and the other t\it Super* 
:lative. 

Alb. Yes, they arc, and we will now take the Ad* 
jcctivc .F/«^i to obferve how the two ioxms of com- 
parifon are made. 

Em. I think I carl tell you that.— The Comparative 
is made by adding the letter r to Fine ; as Finer. — 
And the Superlative is formed by adding the letters 
5t to Fine ; as Finest, 

Mar. But the Comparative is formed by adding 
the letters er to thofe Adjeftives that do not end with 
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thelclter^? as.thc Adjcftivc Strongs as er aided ty 
It, thus— Stronger, — and in the Supcilatlvc, the let- 
terS ^5/: as Strong^i/i — fo it is plain that when an 
Adjeftive ends with e, the letter r is added to form 
the Comparniive^ and the letters 5/ to form the Super ia^ 
tive^ but when an Adje^ivc docs not end with f, then 
the letters fr are put to It to f oim ihc Comparaiive^ 
and est to form the Superlative. 

Aib, You arc v.ry right— but almoft all Ad'eflfves 
of more than one fyllablc are bcft formed in the Com- 
parative, by the word More^ and the Superlative by 
the word Mojl. and indeed, you may form the Com- 
parative andSupcrLitive of Adjcftives of only one 
fyllablc by the words Mi7/Y and Mo/l\ for inftead of 
faying jF/«<?, Finer, Fincj/,— you may fay Fine^ More 
Jine. Most Jine ; but this form is generally not fo plea- 
fing in found, in an Adjcclivc that is a M»")nofyIIabIe 
but Adjcftives that arc Diffyllablcs Trifyllablcs and 
Polyfyllables, that is, Adjeclivcs of two, three, and 
four f)llables, are better formed by More and Mnjl ; as^ 
Magnificent^ More Magnificent^ Most. Magnificent,— 
Now Emma perhaps you obfervc that Ad^cdlives 
which have not the letters r, er^ 5/, or ^5/, nor the 
word More or M^. joined to them, arc called the Posi- 
tive form; ^sFine is pofitive, but when r is added to the 
pofitivc Fine the Adjedive then is called the Compara"- 
tive form, or degree ; as Finer^ and when st arc added 
to the. Pofitive Fine^ the. Adjedivc then is called the 
Superlative form or degree; as Fine/I.— ^Magnificent 
is an Adjcdive of the Pofitive form, and tlic Compa- 
rative is formed by. the word Mo?'e i as, Mjre Mjg-., 
nificent inftead of the letters (?r, as, Magnificent*?/- ; 
and the Superlative is formed by the word Mojl^ -a.v" 
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Most Mapiijiccnt inflcad of the letter* ^^/» as« Mag* 
mfkctnXcst. 

Mar. SiOer, what Mifs Albina fays^ is to be ob« 
fcrved of all Adjcftives, for there arc no Adje<Aivc8 
but what are formed in their degrees of Gomparifon 
as either the AdjeAive Fine or Magnificent^ except the 
AdjcAive end in y^ and then if the letters er be ad- 
ded to make the Comparative form ; or est to make 
tlie Superlative, the^ at the end of the AdjeAive mufl 
Le changed into / : as in the Adjedive Lovely^ thus, 
Pofitivc Lwcly^ Comparative LovehVr, Superlative, 
LoveI/«/* But if the words More and Moji be ufed to 
form the degrees, 1 believe the y will not be changed 
into i\ as Lvuely^ More Lovely^ Most Lovely. But I 
ihink now, that all Adjcflivcs are not formed cxaflly 
in the manner we have formed the Adjedivcs, Fine^ 
^fcinl/icent^ and L vely^ 

Alb. Moil Adjectives are fo formed, but there arc 
about four Adjedives— G^^i, Bad^ Little^ Miich.-^ 
I'^he Comparative arid Superlative forms of them arc 
very ditfereni words ; as, the Comparative of Good is 
Beiier.'-Bad, W(/rfe^ -^Little, Lefs,— Mucky More^^ 
andtheir Superlatives are,— i^C/^i Worjis Leajl^ Mqft. 
ThcfeAdjcdives arc very much ufed, therefore we 
fhould be very careful to remember them well.— 
There are a ftyi Adjeftives alfo which are in the Su- 
perlative form, by the word moJi being added to the 
end of them; as, ForcmoJ^ Vndcmq/l^ Upperffig/?, 
Furthcrm^, Utterwi?/?, 'h-c. 

Mar. I know that two Comparatives or Superia- 
tives together arc improper* and I think that you Sif- 
ter, kno^v that they are ? 
Em. Oi yes,— it would be very improper for me t© 
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fayofihefe Apricots which we are eating.— * This 
which 1 am eatingi is More Sweeter than ihofe of 
which you arc cating/'—I fliouldonly fay, ^'Sweeiet" 
or ^^More Sweet." 

Mar. Yes you (hould and never put the word More 
before an Adjcfiivc to which you add the letter r or 
the letters er^ and it would be equally improper, (as 
I faid before) to ufc two fuperlative forms together ; 
as, 'Thefc Apricots arc the Moji Sweetejl that we did 
ever eat," — we Qiould fay— 'Thefe Apricots are the 
Mojt Sweety*' i^r— or— *»Thcfe Apricots are the Sweet- 
ejiy he. and fo by any Adjecflive, two Comparative 
or Superlative forms muU never be ufed together. 

Alb. Now let us proceed to the Verb, which is the 
filth part offpecch. 

Mar. We have only fpoken of three parts, yet. 
Alb. No more we have, for we have never faid any 
thing about the Article which is the firft part of 
fpeech. 

Em. O, the Article is very eafily underftood. 
Mar. Will you pleafe to explain it, Emma ? . ^ 
Em. Yes, an Article is a word placed before all 
Nouns (or Subftantivcs,) there are txvo Ariicles$ A and .. 
The^ but A is fometimes changed into An. 
Alb^ When is A changed. into An^ Emma? 
Em. When the Noun which it is placedbefore be- 
gins with a Vowel ; as, ''An Eagle^"'—^^K^ Eye^'^^ 
orfilent h ; as »*An hour^* *'An Hof pita I. ''-^Bnt Nouns 
that begin with a Confonant the Article i^ is not 
changed; as **i Man^'* *^A Town:' 

Alb. The Article A is not changed into An^ when 
the Soun which it is before begins wiih Y. 

i'ffj. Very in elegantly if it be, but I hadLtc\^<^w^ 
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make the obfervation myfelf, iho* now, I have an 
obfervation to make, and that is! the AriicUs A or 
An and Thcs are the words which my Sifter Martha 
told me that if 1 put either of them before Bxiy one 
woid, and if that make fcnfe, the word (which I put 
the Article before) would be a Xoun ; as, ^^A Tygir^* 
which isa Wild Bcaft,— ''TA<f Q«fl////*— Now from 
what Martha laid Quality must be ^iJKcun. 

Alb. Yes, becaufe we fuppofe that Quality do cxifl 
at)d every thing that wc really know to exift, and 
what we only conceive to cxift, arc all called Nouns. 
£w. So I underdand. 

Mar, But Sifter, can the Article A be ufed for the 
Article The ? 

Em. Noi A has a diOferent meanings and is called 
the Indefinite Article^ and The is called the Definite 
Article. 

Afar. Why is A or An called IndeJiniUf 

•Em. Becaufe it points out the fmgleNoun; as, — ^^A 
Boy^* — ''^An Apiicot^*'^ which means, One Boy—One 
Apricot^ and does not point out any particular 
Boy or Apricot. 

Albs And why is The called Definite? 

Em. Becaufe it points out what particular Noun is 
meant, as in this fentcnce, — " Plea/e to give me The 
Apricot which you have.'* — Now by asking you this 
favour, 1 have pointed out, that, The ojic which you 
have in your hand, js it which *I want, and not one 
of them which arc put by in the fruit basket. 

Alb. I fubpofe you know that The can be placed 
before Nouns of the P/«ra/ as well as the Singular 

Number? 

■ 

Em, Yes, and the Article A <c»n be placed before 
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Nouns only of the Singular^ for example,—** The 
Men^** but we cannot fay ^^A Mcriy* neither can we pro- 
perly fay, "A iir/3ri*'— but we can fay %*The Horfes.*' 
Alb^ Proper Nouns (or Names) are ufcd without 
Articles^ except by way of eminence; as, ** A Tikis V 
meanf&g a Perfon of equal qualities with Titui^ — *'Thi 
Kings^'' meaning the Englilh Kings. 

Mar. And when a Noun is underflood; as, "The 
Thames^'' that is, the nV^rr Thames. 

Alb. The definite Article The is often placed be- 
fore AdjeAivcs ; as, '' The bright Sun^''^^*> The in- 
imitable ShakeJpeare^^^^^^Tiu, Divine Cowley^** -^^iJnx 
harmonious Prior^* and alfo before Adverbs, fee. 

Em. And is the Aiticle THEufed before no other 
kind of words ? 

Alb. The Articles are not placed before Muns that 
are ufcd in an unlimited fenfe, as in this line of 3fr, 
POPE'S,-^ 

" The proper study of Mankind is MAN." 

Mar. Yes, the Noun Man is ufed in this line with- 
out an Article. — So now we conclude our fecond £)U 
alpgue, 

III, DIALOGUE. 

MAR. I think the next part of fpecch is the Verb 
that we have to fpeak of? 

Alb. Come then, I may venture to fay you know 
what a VERB is. 

Mar. I believe that a Verb is the principle word in 
a fentence. 

En* Iikink, I have read that ^ ^^^^ v% "a^ ^^x^ 
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which fignifics a date of being, or an adion ; as« To 
Be^ To Do^ or To Stiffen 

Jli. So it docs, and now as a Verb docs lignify 
Being or Adion, thai being or a^lion may be Mw^ or 
Pq/l^ or may be in Future lime. 

Mar. Verbs arc of three kinds ; namely, Aeiive^ 
Passive and Xeuter. 

Jib. What is an Active Verb? 

Mar. An Aclive Verb exprcfs an Adion : as "I 
Loie,'* and of courfe implies an object, adcd upon : 
as, *' I love Aurlhcr," here it is plain that Aurlher h 
ihe Objedl. 

Alb. Yes, but docs not an A<flive Verb Imply an 
Agent as well as an Object for as the Objedl receives the 
i^(5i/^« of the Verb, there certainly mufi be an Agent 
which performs that A^lon ? 

Mar. O yes. the Agent to the word Love in the 
fentence, ' I 1^^ Aurihcr,*' is the Pronoun /, as, "I 
am the perfon of whom Aurther receives the A<Sion 
of Love^ 

Alb. Now will you pleafe to inform me whether 
the Agent ox Objedl is placed firft in this fentence, — »'I 
Love you." 

Mar. The Agent is firft, which is the Pronoun /, 
and the Objedi is lafti which is the Pronoun Tm. 

Alb. You are right, Now you know Martha» that «*I 
Lffve yo\x'^ 2Lt this pefent time ^ therefore my love U 
now ading, which is called the Prejeni Tenje. 

May. There arc three Tenfes, nairiely. Present, 
Past and Future, and your kind love for me, is in 
the Present Tenfe. 

Alb. Well then you obferve that when the Agent is 
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placed bcfor the ObjeH (in the fcntcncc) the Verb is 
called an Active Verb. 

£m. Pray docs not the word Tcnfe mean Time ? 

Mar. I may venture to fay that you may ufc the 
word Teti/c for Time. 

-^16, Tenfe^ is a morepropcr exprcffion and is moflly 
ufed.— Martha I fay *' you are Loved by me, " — now 
tell mc whether the ^gent or Object, is placed lirft in 
this fcntcnce ? 

Mar. The Object Yov^ is placed firfl, and the Jgent 
Me is placed lafl. 

Jib, Now in this fentence, Loved is called a Pas- 
sive Ferb, you may obfcrvCithat the Jgent of an Ac- 
TiVE Verb is in the Nominative Cafe, afld the Object 
is in the Objcdive ; but when the Verb is Passive 
the Objcd is in the Nominative Cafcs and tb* Agcat 
in the in the Objeftive. — Here / will give you fcvc- 
ral fentenccs, with an Aflive Verb in each of 
which the Agent is firfll» and the Nominative Cafe to 
the Verb ; and the ObjtA is lafl and in the Objedive 
CafC'dS under. 

*a ejeem Virtue/ —"Thou //i^Fruit,"— ^^He ^fl/J 
them,"— **We learn Grammar,*'— ** Ye /w/ Juttice,"— 

T'h e J Ju/lify him, 

Jlfiflr.^Thefc fentcnccs[I obferve begin (as you faiJ) 
with Pronouns in the Nominative Cafe. 

Alb. Yes, and the Verbs arc Active^ and the Noun 
or Pronoun following each of them is in the Objec- 
tive Cafe becaufe it receives the Action of the Verb. 

Em. Pleafe Albina, fpeak a few fentences with the 
Passive Vcfb in each? 

Alb. Thus then, — ** I am /K?cre/ byyoV— ^^TVv^^ 
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art pieaftd wiih Miific," — " He is angered by me/* 
*' We or 1>, or They are ordered by James. ** 

Em, The Pronoum wlilch begin ihefe fcntcnccs arc 
on the Nominative Cafe. 

Jib. But are they the Jgenis or the Objects ? 

Em. Why, wc know the Objefl in a ientencc re- 
ceives the Jetton of the Verb. 

Mar^ Then ihefc Pronouns, Sifter, muft be the Ob 
jects as in the firft fentcnce, '^I am loved by you, " 
means that /receive the Jetton of Love. 

Jib. You arc pretty right, Emma. 

E?n. Now then, what is a Neuter Ferb ? 

Jib, A Neuter Verb exprefTes a ftaic of being on- 
ly; as, '^ I Stand, "— "Tht)u S/eepeJ, **— ^*He Lies'' 
'' She Kneels." 

Em. The Pronouns — 1% Thou, He, She, are the 
ai€nis in the Nomir.itivc Cafe to the Ysth^^-St-vul, 
Sleepe/l^-^LieSi Kneels.-^J^ui there arc no Objective" 
Cafes. 

Jib. Why you may obferve that the Xeuter Verb, 
has no Object (or as may fo be faid) bccaufe the Ac- 
tion is within its Jgent, and not upon any thing 
elfe— (which is the reafon it is called JW«;^r) for 
when Them SLEE?ESTEmmay thou doft not ad upon any 
thing, — but the aft of Sleep is confined within thy- 
felf, therefore thou art the Jgent, and admitting the 
Neuter Verb to have an Object it is coincident with 
the Jgent ; as the Aftion docs not pafs over to any 
Perjon or Thing. 

Em. Now pray Albina, explain— . 

Jib, O, — 1 beg your pardon for interrupting, but 
you pcihspsmay not have cbfcived that JVir/z/^rVeibs 
are called Intransi lives, and Jctive Verbs Transitives. 
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£m. I thank you Albina, for I did not— 
.Mar Now Ictjus talk on the Tcnfes bi Verbs %vhich 
arc PrefenU Paji and Future. 

Alb. The Verb is varied to cxprcfs the three diflFc- 
rent forts of r/iw^ and to agree with the Pronouns^ 
and alfo the iwo Numbers, Singular and Plural^ and 
likewife the Moods and manner of Action^ or ftate of 
Being. 

Em. What are the Moods termed? 

Alb. The Moods are the Indicativer Imperative^ Po^ 
lentiaU Subjunctive and Infinitive. 

Mar. Give us an example how the fird is ufed ? 

Alh. Thus, the Aflive Verb Ijroe in the Indicative 
Mood is explained as in the following Table. 

INDICATIVE MOOD, 

Prejent Tenfear Time. 



Singular. 


Plural. 


1. I Love 


1. We 


5. Thou Lovejl 


«. Ye 


3. He» She or It, Lffces or Loveii 


•3. They 



Love. 



Past Tense or Time. 

Singular. Plural. 

f. I Loved j 1, We 1 

9.THo\jLcvedst \ x.Yk V Loved. 

3. He, She, or It, Loved | 3 They ) 

Futtite Tense $r Time. 

I 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 {bailor will I^f I i. Wl J a. n _. 

1. Thou (halt or wilt Lme | a. Y« S Jf,, L- 

3. He,She« Ixfliallw- will I*w | s» TwwN ^»" ■'^ 



^iv^f^l 
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Hgr. Now Sifter, I Tuppofe ihal the Ai^iv^ 
■r is vjticd 10 agree wirh ihc I'ronouns .- as. in rhc" 
yitit Tenje to agree wiih ihe Pronoun /, ibe Verb 
ttvi and to agree with the Proijoun Thim the Verb . 
Uvr ha« the letiersJi added lo it, thus, 'Lovtit and 10 
agree widi the l*ronouns lU, She, It, the Verb Lo^k 
has the letter j oi th. thus, Lovei or LoveM. 

Em. Then there varied forms of (he Adiw Verb '' 
Lwe, namely,— Lftt^e. LoveT?, I.ovcJ or LoveM, arc I he ' 
(ornu in which the Verb is varied to agree witli the ' 
Pionount of the Singular Jfumhn which are /, TAm, 

Hi, skt, uy 

Alb, Yes.forthc Verbl-ivf Iscalled the firfl Per- i 
fon Singular, becaufe it agrees with the Pronoun /j 
tmtji is called the fccond Perfon Singular, as ft 
agrees viiih the PronourrAmi -.—Loves or Leveth, is 
called of the third Perfon Singular, as it agrees with 
. ihc Pronouns. He, She, It. 

' Mar. You do not fay how the Verb agrees with 
Plural Pronouni. 

Ali. 1 will now then, you obferve in the Table 
that the Verb Lave niver varies to agree with the 
Plural Pronouns, for (in the Tible) it fays Welui/i; 
Yc Z-rvf.— They Love. 

Em. Yes in the fame manner as in the firfl Perfon 
Singular. 

Alb. You are veryright Emma, the Verb Lev* agrcei 
with the Pronoun /, without varying, the fame atJt. _ 
does wilh the Plural Proiiauns, as in the Tablc^^J 
Love, — We i-uw,— Yc Lfl&e,— They Love. ^^H 

Em. But asyou before have faid, (he Verb iflS^' 
varies to agree with the other Pronouns. 

Har. Yea, Sifter it docs. iiowjfoaundeiA^iidwi^ 
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rerpcA to Moods thatlhisvcrb Love is declined in the 
Indicative MOOD, which fignifies or declares, &c. 
as "I L(n;c Albina." — The Imperative fignifies a 
command) &c. as ^^Lcn/e Albina." — The Potential 
fignifies Power, Will, or Liberty, as^^Emma may go.'* 
—The Subjunctive Ihews a thing under a Suppo- 
Ciion or Condition, Sec. as, ^^WereHcmy here," that 
is, ^^T/" Henry tt/^n? here."— The Infinitive marks 
a thing in an undeterminate manner, without regard 
to Number or Perfon, 8cc. as, **To Lcue Albina.*' 

Alb. Now will you pleaTe to repeat the whole of 
the Tables of the two principal Auxiliaries, To have 
and To be. 

Mar. To have is thus declined or conjugated in 
the Present, Pafl, and Future Tenfes, 

INDICATIVE MOOD, 

Prejent Tenfe or Ti?ne. 



Singular, Plural. 



1 



I have 
«, Thou haj 
3« He, She, or It has or Aaih 



1. We 

«. Ye \ have 

3. They 



I 



Pq/l Tenfe or Time. 
Singular. Plural. 



1 



I had 
«, Thou had/l 
3. He, She or It, had 



1. We 

2. Ye 

3. They 



2. Ye ( had 



Future Tenfe or Time. 
Singular. Plural. 



1. IJhall or will have 
t.Tuov Jhaltoxwilt have 
3, He, She or Irjhaii ox will have 

D 



1. We )Jhall or 
«. Ye > unll 
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Em. Now Sifter, iP you pleafct decline the NciUw 
Verb To Be. 

Mar. It is thus dcclincdi — 

INDICATIVE MOOD* 

Prcjcnt Tenfe or Time. 

Singular. Plurah 

1. I am I 1. W£ 

t. Thou ait | 2. Ye J arcx 

3. He, She or It is I 3» They 

Pajl 'Tenfe or Time. 

Singular. 

"1. I was 

2. Tnou xuajl 

3. He, She or It was 




were. 



Future Tenfe or Time» 

Singular. Plural. 

•1,1 Jhall or will be 

2. TuovJIialt or nili be 

3. He, She or Ir Jhall or will be 






Now I think by repeating the Tables of the two 
<pvincipal Verbs, To Have and To be^ that I h?ve done 
" enough, and I conceive Sifler that it is your turn 
to fay fomething. 

^Em. What fhould I fpeak of? 

Alb. riltell you Emma— let us hear you name all 
the marks, orftops, which are nfcd in Printing and 
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Em. Thfrc are Four regular marks orftopSi termed 
Comma^ Semicolon^ Cclon^ and Period^ as undcr-^ 

Comma , \ 

Semicolon ; ( n ..mi ^„«» 

Colon : j ^^" ^^" ^^^ '"" ^°""' 

Period . ) 

Now ihe Comma is the fii*ft and Icaft paufe* The 
Semicolon is ufed when ihe fcntence has a great part 
of it behind; The Colon \A\tn the fcnfc is perfcft$ 
but the fentence not ended: The Period when the 
fente«ice is fully completed. 

Alb. But Emma there are other mirks alfo. 

Em. YeSi they are as followst 

An Intulrogation ?-^At this mark you reft as 
long as at a Period^ and the feiitence isfpoken quick; 
ast 

"Why? whyisihis^" — "Hast ihou not wronged mc?'*— 
** Whence this dishonouij btit from thee, thou fahe one? '* ' 

An Exclamation !-r-At this mark you reft as 
long, or longer in general, than at a Periods and the 
fentence is fpoken with either the emotion of plea* 
fure, furprife or pain, 8cc. as, 

"Omy sours joy; " 

* * Not hekx roc! by my sufferings but you shall? " 

" Fattiv^dl the tranquil mindJ farewell coment! '• 

Thefc marks are often ufed in the fame fpeech', as 

"Part! must we pan? oh! am I then forsaken." 

Parenthesis () Includes words in a fentence 
which may be omitted without fpoiling the fenfc* 
but added to illuftrate, 8cc. as 

•*Iwas (unhandsome vvavrior as I am) 

" Arraisninghls unkiudncss with my soul," 
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:kets [J Iticlofc words which arc fupplicd, lo 
iTBiovc » deficiency, or midake. fcc. as 

["The tnbVd ihai tmilti, iieali lonwthin; from the 
" He lobi hliDKir, iliJi ipeadt t booilcu giiet."] [ ihief, 

A Caret a fignifies ihat a leirer or word is left 
•ui; as, 

"Evil co^mu HI call Otis corrupt ^ manners.' * 

An Ellipsis — Ii utcd when letiers or words are 
left out in a fcnicnce; as. "The Q^— n," for *'TIic 
Queen." 

An Hyphen - Is Icfs than an Ellipsis, and di- 
vidcs words into proper parts, as in all tables of 
fpcUing, thus, "Lus-(rc, Cap-a-pce, I-de-a. Sec. 

An Apostrophe ' is nearly like a Omma, and is 
placed ai ihc lie.id of words to denote that one or 
mote letters arc omitted; as 

"DoQ'i, pi'yiLec don-i, in pncny fctiikeme," 

A Quotation "— " Is two inverted Cmwu^i 
31 tlic bcgining, and two Apostiophe's ai the t 
lines thai arc quoted from Authors ; 






"Knowilicailiii itiub (enouEh Toi mia to Lnow) 
"V'inue »loQeii liafpinesj btlow." 

An acute ACCENT ' or i grave ACCENT ' If placed 
over a letter of each word in Dit^ionaries, to ffaew 
that the Arefs of the voice is on that fyllable; at 
Letter, Sabjcfl, Beginning, Favour, See. 

Parallels || are ufed in margins of Holy Writ- 
ings, when words may be oiherwifc underDood. 

An AsTERiSM ' and Obelisk, t arc ufed to refer to 
fomc Note in the margin or bottom of the page. 
, Section } is ufcd in forming Chapters^ 
r parts. 
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A Paragraph f is moftlyufed ih*the* Scriptures 
and points out the beginning of another fubjeft. 

N, B. A Bracjb^^'^ includes three lin^s of PoeU*/ 
jhat end in rhyme,— as, 



** The helpless traveller, with wild surprise, 

" Sees thir dry desuts all around .h 

*• And, smoihcr'd in the dusty whirlw 



1 surprise, J 

im rise, > 

hirlwind, dies." J 



Alb. Now you have kindly explained the marks 
let me beg of you alfo to fay when Capitals (houldbe ^ 
ufed. 

Em. The fiift letter after every Ptriod; the firft 

letter in every line of Poetryvand propernames of 
Perfons; as alfo Places, Arts and Trades; the Pronoun 
I; as — 

" Am I a coward? am I a viUainP*'— Jtfot I; I must be sound- 

muft be found." 
And the InterjcHim O; a8-*> 

•* O my fair warrior ! '• 
O! lead me to some desan wide and wild -.** 

Mar. Now I fuppofc our time is expired* fo we'll 
draw aconcluiionif you pleafe, for we fliall be fully 
-expeded. 

Em. If yo» pleafe I am ready,— fo now we end 
this amufiiig converfation-on Grammai' till your next - 
vifitf'Albina* • 

Aib. That is certain* as I fliall now very foon re- 
turn home, but remember the next mud be at our 
houfe. 

Mar. Well, be that as it may; but as my Si^ti 
faidi we now end thisconveffation onGrjm;7».^r, 
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DIALOGUE I. 

Being a discourfc on the Three First Sules% between 

Aurther and William^ (brothers and vifitors) 

Augustus and Henry (brothers.) 

Aur. AuguftuSt (hall we begin this mod ufeful 
branch? 

Aug. Ufeful! yes, it is ufeful; I have heard our 
Mqfter fay, when he has been explaining the ufe of 
Arithmetic^ that were it not for Nuinbers» Trade and 
Commerce would ceafe, and the World only exift 
in a (late oFconfufion and ignorance, as no bufinefsof 
importance could be tranfaded ; indeed we may 
only refer to the Holy Scriptures, where we may 
ftnd thefe and the like words; "Thou (O God) haft or- 
^dcrcd all things in meafure, number, and weight." 
This you will find in the book of Wisdom, chap, 
the eleventh and verfe the twentieth. 

WiL I have heard nearly the fame by Mr. Aftwell. 
Hen. Now then let us begin direftly; — thefe are 
^ Signs, which arc uCed inflead of words; 3+a Addi* 
tion Sign; 3—2 SuiJlraBiofi; 3X2 Multiplicatim; 
l-T-2 Division ; 34-1=4 Equality; 2:8:24:16 Pro- 
portion; that is,— as 2 is to 8, fo is 4 to 16. 
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Aur. You arc very right, Henry— fo here is the 
NOTATION TABLE, 

confiding oF 7 figures i ai|id Mr, Trueman has told 
me it is enough for young learners ol Arithmetic. 

^J O^ Ot f^ ^ M M 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Hi. 

8 8 8 8 « 8 S 

Millions 



I Hundreds I rens of I ,-. | i Uniu 

! of 1 Thou I *„?. ; Hundreds Tensj or 



Irhoufandsl lands. | '*°*^'' | 



I Ones. 



Here you fee the figure under the word units or 
#n«, means F(?f/r <mcs^ zi four apples or anything 
elfe; then the next figure with the word tens over it, 
rat^ns Four tenSy which is of that value becaufe it is 
in ihcjicond place ; the figure with the word Aun- 
dreds over it, is the third figure on the left hand, 
which means Four hundreds; and the next figure means 
Four thoufand;, and fo on. 

Auf. William write down Ninety/our in figures. 

WiL Firfl, I put 4, which by itfclf means 4 ones^ 
then on the left-hand of the 4 I put 9, which I know 
by your table that 9 in the fecond place means 9 tens^ 
therefore the number is thus 94, and in the fame 
manner we write any other number, as — ^^Four thoU" 
/and and two'* are written in thefe figures 400 J(. 

Aug. Now we go to Addition, which is the Rule 
by which we find how much two numbers added to- 
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gcther make in the whole; but the firft thing in this 
Kulc is to learn well by heart the following 

ADDITION TABLE. 



3 added to 4 make 7 



3 


«M«p 


5 


- 8 


3 





6 


— 9 


3 


— 


7 


— 10 


3 





8 


— 11 


3 





9 


— IS 


3 





10 


- 13 


3 





11 


— H 


3 


-^ 


IS 


— 15 


4 


added 


105 


make 9 


4 


— 


G 


— 10 


4 


— 


7 


— 11 


4 


— 


8 


— IS 


4 


— 


9 


— J3 


4 


— 


10 


— 14 


4 


-« 


11 


— »5 


4 


— 


iz 


— 16 


5 


added 


to 6 make f 1 


5 


— 


7 


— IS 


5 


— 


8 


- »3 


5 


— 


9 


— 14 


5 


— 


10 


— >5 


5 


— 


u 


^ 16 


5 


— 


IS 


- 17 



6 added to 7 make 19 

6 -- 8 - ij 

6 — 9 — 15 

6 — 10 — 16 

6 — 11 — 17 

6 — 12 _ 18 



7 added 


to 


8 make 15 


7 — 




9 — 16 


7 — 




10 — 17 


7 — 




11 — 18 


7 "*" 




12 ~ 19 


1 
8 added 


to 


9 make 17 


8 — 




10 — it 


8 - 




11 — 19 


8 — 




i« — 3^0 



9 added to 10 make 19 
9 — 11 — so 

9 — IS — «i 

■ ' ■ ■ — — II ^M.— 

10 added to 1 1 make si 



Wil. This table I fee is learnt thus,— 3 added to 4 
^ake 7«— 3 added to 5 make 81 — and 3 added to 6 
make 9, and fo on all thro' the tabic: — fo now we'll 
try to ufethis tabic in Addition fums. 
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Hen, A'Jd together ihefe 4 numbcis, 314— 156-^J 
(43 and 58. 

WH. Firft, I take and put them all down, fo th^^ 
lie figuTC at the right of every line be juli undeftl 
ich other, and the fecond figure of every linc>(whidi 
• called (he tens place) exa^ly under each other ; 
ind the third figure under each other and fo on. witb 
a many as niay be in a line, fo to place ihcfe 4 num 
»ers righlly. 

114 fourth line. 
ij6 third line, 
243 fecond linci 
58 firft line. 



They are thui 



6;i Total Sum. 

Now I begin with the S which is at the right hand 
n thcfiijl line, and fay 8 added to 3 In ihc fee end 
line make 1 1 and the 1 1 added to the 6 in the lUrJ 
line make 17, and the 17 added to the 4 in the/turtU 

□etnakcsi;— Now as 1 have added the units figure of 

ich line together, which make s Um and 1, fo under 
the black lins I put duwn the fi£ure 1 ; and as the s 
means 3 leas I add it to the fecond figure in the bot** 
lota line, which in that place means leits alfo you wdT 
know. Henry, 

Hm. Yes, and the a added to the 5 make 7. 
Wii, Yes, and ihc 7 added to the 4 in the tens place 
of ihejectnj line make 1 1, and 11 added to 5 in the 
Ifiird line make 161 and 16 added to 1 in the Jmrih 
Jine make 17 — Now again as I have added the TENS 
figure of each line together, which make 1 tin and 7 
units. To under the black line on tlie left hand of the 
1 I put the 7 (which is the tens place) and the 1 len 

1 add to the third figure in iht Jecond line, and fay, i 
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added to t makes 3^ aiid 3 added to 1 make 4% and 4 
added to z make 6,— Now as I have added all Coge-< 
thcr I pm down the 6 on the lert hand of the 7, aad 
in that place it will mean 6 hundreds^ as they are all 
hundreds in the third place of every Iine« (as the No- 
tation Tabic proves;) fo thefe four Numbers added 
together make 6 hundreds 7 tens and it called 6 hua« 
dred and feventy one. 

^ur. Now as all in this rule are done^ as William 
has done this it would be lofing time to do any more; 
But for praflice, (which is the only way to be per- 
fed,) at another time we may add together thefe num- 
bers of Horfcs, 47 a; 356; 497; which in all you'll 
find 10 be 1325 Horfes; alfo, 974; tj $ 341; 846 
Apples added together make 1488 Apples. 

Hen. Now we'll proceed to SUBTRACTION which 
is jufi the contrary to Addiiion : as it teaches us to 
find how much more the greater (of two Numbers) il 
than the leiFcr. 

Wil. Yes, as if I have 48 Marbles and you only %%% 
and were you to take as many Vfarbies as you have 
from my 48 I (hould have 19 left, fo by this it plain* 
ly fhews that I have 19 Marbles more than yoQ« 
Henry. 

Aur. Yes, Henry, and for you to find out how ma- 
ny Marbles William has more than you, by the Sub-. 
IraHion rule, you (iril put down the greater number of 
Marbles which you know is 48, and then under the 
48 the lelTer number, which is 29, and they will be 

J Prom 48 The greater number called the Subducend, 
Thus J .p^i^^ jg The Icsscrnumbcr called ihe Minorand, 

1 Q The Remainder called the PiHcirncc . 
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Hen. XVilliam, in SubtraAion you mind that the 
Units * figures be juft updcr[ each other, and the 
T£NS f figures ntnder f acb other* as in Addition, and 
then you fay 9 from'St 

Wil. But I cannot take 9 fromS. 
Aug. Do not you recolleft that when a top figure 
is lefs than the figure under it, that yea muft add 10 
to that top figure? 

Wil. 0% now I do remember,— fo when I add 10 to 

8 which make 18, the rule fays, from this 18 I muft 

take 9, and then there will be 9 more left, which I 

put down under the black Itee/ as in Addiiim.'-^l^Qyr 

there is another particular part, to be remembered. 

which is this;— As I added 10 to the figure 8 in the 

top line, I muft be fure to add 1 the very next figure 

in the bottom line which is 3, f o 1 added to 2 make 

3 which 1 take from 4 in the top line, and there is 

1 remains, which I put down on the left hand of the 

9, (which is tinder the black line^as that is the tens 

place/ 

Hen. So the remainder or difference is 19 ; there- 
fore you muft have 19 more Marbles than 1, as this 
rule plainly proves*, all fums in this rule are no har- 
der than this you have done, therefore if Auguftus 
will pleafe to fay what arc the bcft to praftice at ano- 
ther time, and then we'll make our appearance to our 
Parents, and after dinner we'll retire agaim 

AugM. Here are queftions for praftiCc, — Europe is 
ijjoo miles broad, and Afia nearly 4200, how much 
broader is Afia than Europe ?— If Birmingham be 
110 miles from London and Oxford 53 miles, how 

« Which is 8 in the GREATER number, and 9 in the LESSER. 
+ Which is 4 in the GREATER number, and ^ in the Li:SkS¥5k« 
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many nearer is Oxrord to London than Birmingham? 
How much is 4981 more than 4187? thefe« and all in 
th.s rule are done alike, therefore you may prafiice 
from any book of Arithmetic^ and to prove any fumin 
this rule add the remainder and the bottom line (call- 
ed jhe Mincrand) together and if that fam be the fame 
as the top line (called the Subducend) it proves that you 
have rightly Subtraded; fo now if you picafe we will 
go, and when we return begin at the next rule» 



II. DIALOGUE. 

Hen. Now as we are come again to exercife our- 
fclves in Arithmetic, let us begin immediately, 

Aur. The fooner the better, as our lime is but Ihort 
before we return.— The mle is MuUiplication that we 
arc to begin, fo I will aflc you Henry, if you under- 
fiand the Table, which is as follows. 

TABLE. 
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Hen. This Table my brother underftands very well 
and I think I domoft of it»— Shall I explain how I 
underftand it ? 

WiL Do if you pleale, for I wifh to hear you; 

Aur. And fo do I. 

Hen. Thus, then— 3 times 3 make 9 ; and 3 times 
4 make i« ; and 3 times 5 make 15 ; and 3 times 6 

make 18 and — 

mi. O, lunderftandyouHenry,— ro[jyou fays 

times 7 make ti ; and 3 times 8 make ai ;.and fo on 

through all the Table* 
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Jug, You both are very right. 
Jur. Now ihen I fuppofe brother, that yoa^ under- 
ftaiid this Table; if you do not, ;oa xmili, before ^ ou 
can proceed to the lule ; and you Ihould pcrfedly 
get it by heart. 

If//. Brother, I had at firft rather forgot it, but 

now Henry juft began it I fooa recolIeAed moft of itt 

if not all. 

ifvr. Let me bear if you can fay any more of it ? ' 

ir//« The Table gocft on 3 timet 9 make 279 and 3 

times 10 make 30, and 3 tiroiS 11 make 33, and 3 

times 1 z make 36, and 4 1 imes 4 make }& ; and fo on 

thiough ail the table. So. now brothe'r if you pleafit 

let us hear you explain the Multiplication Riile? 

j4ur, Firft, you know William that from our houfe 
to hete is 13 miles ; now teU me how many miles 
it is from our houfe to heve and back again. 
WiJm Why twice 13 miles. 
Aur. But how many milts is twice 13? 
Wil, I am not furethat I c2Cn inform you. 
Aur* Well, I will do this foryou, thus, — I pu| dowit 
the number 131 then as twice means 4-ti«ieSv-I pot a 
lender the unit figure of the number 13, (which is 3} 
and they will then be 

Thu 5 *3 ^^^ *^P ^*"^ called the Multiplicand, 
I Si the bottom line called the Multiplier, 

s6 the ProduA of 13 by a 

Now I begin and fay 2 times 3 make 6* 

Wilm 0% I well know that z time* 3 make 6. 

Anr. Very well,-— then you put down Ac B under 

the black line, as you did in Addition and SubtratHon 

and then fay % times 1 make i. 
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W7/. Tliat is a times i in the tens place of the top 
line 

Aur^ Yesi 2 times i ten make jk /^»5. 

^//. I know that !( time s i ten aiake t /^ hut where 
mud I put the 2 down? 

Aug. William, do not you recoiled that in Addition 
and Suitra^i'm you did put figures that mean tens in 
the tens place? 

WiL IdonoW) — fo theni as the 1 lathetopline 
means 1 ten^ t times that 1 mud mean t tcns^ as fuch 
then I mufl put the 2 in the tens place under the 
black line which will be 

t 

Thus 26 The Amount called the Total ProduA. 

So 26 is the number of miles from our Houfe to here 
at Mr. Heartweirs and back again. 

Aur. Yes it is« and a pleafant ride for you I thiuk^ 
indeed when I have ridden to your Houfe I have 
thought it to be fo. 

Wil. So it is very delightful, when the feafon if 
pleafsmt,— but will you be fo kind as to give me a 
qnefiion, as I think I could perform one myfelf. 

Aug. I will give you two numbers that are multi-* 
plied together, but firfi tell me if you have not read 
in the Hiflory of England, of Wm. the Conqu£R£r. 

Wil. O yes, he was fo called becaufe he conquered 
England, — He was born about the year of our 
Lord, 1026. 

Aug. And now it is, 15 times 51 years fince, fo 
by this account tell me how long It is fince he was . 
born, reckoning the year now 1791? 



Thus 
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Wil. Why to find how long it is fince he was bom 
by your account, I muft multiply 51 by 15 ; f o I put 
ihc greater number down firft» and then the Usser cx- 
adly under it« fo that units be under units, and tens 
under tens 

I 51 the top line called the Multiplicand« 
( 15 the bottom line called the Multiplier. 

Now I begin at the unii figure in the bottom line and 
i^'% 5 times 1 make 5, and the 5 I put down under 
the black line, and fay, 5 times 5 make 23 which ii 
2 tens and 5 units% and the 5 I put down on the lejft 
hand oF tlie 5 which I have put under the black linci 
fo as all the figures in the top line are Multiplied* I 
put the % tens down on the leTt haiid of the fecond 5 

51 

1 hus 235 the produfl of 31 by 3 

Jug. You are very right» 233 is tl^c ProduA of 31 
Multiplied by 3. 

Wil. Then I begin and Multiply the top line 
again, 1)y the 1 ( in the T£NS place of the bottom 
line) fayingi 1 times i make 1; and the 1 I put 
down under the fecond 3 which is under the 1 that 
I Multiplied by; and then again I fay 1 times 5 nuke 
3) and this 3 I put down on the left hand of the 1 



233 The produ<S of 31 by 3 
31 Thcproduftof 31 by 1 

So we ftnd that 1 times 51 make 5i« 



I. Yon iclcfatly kn^w that «53 i; th^' produS of 
5 itimefi 51 s .«hd that 51 is tb^produd of 1 limes 5i»- 
ff?// Yes xertaioly^ and ihd'e two produds mufi be 
fidded together jufi «i tfaejr arc pui under each other. 

5t 

Thus ) !i^ { To be added together. 

TbenI.hegioa3 in AidUion to ci^, faying 5 is 5 • 
which I put under thjc lower line black linei and 
then &y 1 added to the 5'abo\c itmake 6, which I 
put down on the left hand of .the 5 that is under* the . 
lower black line*. 

*55 \ the twpJProdudsf 

Thus - 65 . 

Then I fay 5 added to % make 7, which I put^down ^ 
on the left of ^he 6 

^^^ I the i wo Prddaifts^ 

Tho^ 765 Jium of the two P5odu<5ts, citl-d the Total Pnldiict. . 

60 765 years it is since -the Ck>nqueror was born .to 1 
the Year of our Lord i79-i. 

Hen* Can you inform me how long it is flnce 
that king was born to the prefcnt year iSo^v 
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IK'A If by the SntiraHton Rule^ 1791 be uKcn 
from 1803, there will remain ityears^ which certain- 
ly muft be the number of years fince 1791* 

Ihn. Yes, it is la years fince i79i. 

Wii. Then as Wm. the Conqueror was bom 765 
jeai s before 17919 I iidd 1% years and 765 years 
together, which make 777 years £nce he was bom to 
this prcfcnt year 1S03. 

Aug, Very right indeed, William. 

Aur. Now I will propofe two queHions for Wil- 
lidin and you Henry, to do for practife-^fhus, 

1 Qyiist. What is the producft of 478a multiplied 
by 7 times 8? Answer 26779s* 

% Quest* in buy -jt Horfes, and each horfc coft 
me 13 pounds. How much do they all coft» 

Answer jfio8o» 

Aug. Now we begin DIVISION, and at leifure 
pradife all tbat you can, as thait is the only way 
to obtain a perfect knowledge of Arithmetic. 

WiL Docs not Dlvifion mean dividing? 

Aug. Certainly it does, as Divifion is the divid- 
ing, or parting of any number or- quantity into a 
number of leffcr parts. 

Aur. Here is a fum, Henry, in this rule, — You 
know that your father has 3 fields? 

Hen. He has many, but only 3 inclofed. 

Aut\ So I mean, therefore as your father has 42 
Horfes, and fuppofe he were to order all thefe horfes 
to be turned into the 3 fields and for there to be as 
many horfes in one field as in another. 

Hen, O, I am then to divide my fathers horfes in- 
to 3 cqudl parts? 
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Mr. YcSf for then I (hall know how many horfes 
there wouldbe in each field. 

Hen. I divide the number of horfes which is 421 by 
3 and as many times as there is 3 in 49 fo many bor* 
fes muU there be in each field. 

Aur. You fpeak very right. 

Hen. I begin now then* and put down the number 
of fields which is 3, and then I draw a bent line be- 
fore the three, which is called the Divijor^ thus, — 3) 
and on the other fide of the bent line I put the num* 
ber 4a called the Dividend^ with another bent line be- 
fore it, thus, — 3 ) 4St ( 

Jur. I fuppofe you know the reafon why ihe two 
berit lines are put fo? 

Hen. They are put fo only to feperate the num- 
bers, — for if a hcnt line were not between the 3 and 
the 42 we could not tell but that it meant three hun* 
dred and forty two. 

Jur. Well done Henry ! what fay you Auguflus ? 

Aug.Yes^ he has very well explained the ufe of the 
bent lines.— But proceed brother to divide. 

Hen, Now then, I begin to divide, faying how ma- 
ny rimes 3 in 4, which is once, fo I put 1 on the 
right hand of the laftbcnt line, which will keep the 
1 feperated from the 42, thus 3) 4« ( i . Now then I 
Multiply the 3 by the 1 in the quotient which make 3, 
and the 3 I put cxaAIy under the figure I divided, 

which is 4, 3) 42 (1.— 
Thus 3 

Now the 3 that I have put under the 4 I SubtraSi 
from the 4, and 1 remains, which I put under the 
black line as in the SubiraHion rtile 



3)4a(j 
3 

Thus 1 
Now the next figure eo the 4 is «, which I "brin 
down and put it on the right hand of tlie 1 that re- 
mains without any bent line between tbem. 

Jur. The figure that you bring down is 2% and if 
you put it on the right hand of the 1 which remains, 
they will mean twelve, 

3)4* (» 
3 

Thus 12 
Hen. It fliould^be twelve, — and now 1 fay haw tna- 
iiy times 3 in 12, which is 4 times exactly, then I put 
4 on the right hand of the 1 in the Quotient and by 
this 4 I Multiply the Divifor 3, which make 15, and . 
this 12 I put exadlly under the 12 I divided. 

3)4«li4 
3 

12 

Thus 1 2 And this 12 I Suktra^ from the 12 ^ 

Dver it and there is not any remains. 

Jug. That li certain, for if 12 be taken from 12 
there cannot be any remain. 

Hen. And the 14 in the Qtiotient is the cxaft num- 
ber of Horfcs that would be in each field. i^ 

Jur, You are extremely right. 

fT/V.^Now brother pleafe to inform me if all in'this 
rule arje done, as Henry has performed this? 

Jur. There is no other way but this, therefore all 
are done in the f^ime manner. 

Jug^ All certainly are performed alike, but you 
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will when you undcrftand the rule pretty well, 
Le sble to make contradlions to leflen the labour; 
which to explain how, muft be the fubjed of a fu- 
ture difcourfe, as your Siller has made preparations 
to go home, and our vacation is nearly expired ; and 
to go through a treatife of Arithmetic, is a fubjeA fo 
extenfive, that it would require a much longer peri- 
od than we had allowed; but indeed I fully thought 
of proceeding much farther, but circumftances will 
not permit any more than to fay that the following 
quefiions may be ufed in praAice, 

1 Quejl. An army confiding of tooo men plun* 
^red a city^of jf. iSooo.— what was each man's Ihare? 

Jnf. £.9. 

^ QK^« Apeifonintends togQ406 miles in 10 
days.^To do this how many miles muft he go in a 
day. 

Jnf. 40 miles. 

HiH. Now we conclude till our next meetingi and 
I wilh you all fuccefs In the fludy of what we have 
gone through* 

Jur» And fo do we wifli you the fame* and all that 
you may obtain more, for we have made but a fmall 
progrefs yet, in this fcieace. 
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